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person and mind. " There is," says Gardiner, " a mingled
sweetness and strength in the character of the English
women who confront us in the biographical sketches of the
day the moment we leave the precincts of the Court" All
that we know of Lady Falkland leads us to believe that
" in mingled sweetness and strength " she would have taken
high place among those of whom Mr. Gardiner was primarily
thinking. Falkland's confidence in his wife was so great
that " though he loved his children with more affection than
most fathers used to do, he left by his will all he had to
his wife, and committed his three sons, who were all the
children he had, to her sole care and bounty." This
perhaps is the least inconvenient place in which to allude
to a scandalous story, which rests primarily on the gossip
of Aubrey, but which, being referred to also by Clarendon
cannot be passed over in the silence which it deserves.
Clarendon, in his account of Falkland's death, mentions the
rumour that " those who did not know him very well im-
puted, very unjustly much (of his sadness and melancholy)
to a violent passion he had for a noble lady; and it was the
more spoken of because she died the same day, and, as some
computed it, in the same hour that he was killed.". Aubrey,
with equal malice and inaccuracy, declares specifically " that
it was the grief of the death of Mrs. Moray, a handsome
lady at Court, who was his mistress and whom he loved
above all creatures, was the true course of his being so
madly guilty of his own death ". Aubrey's statement bears
on the face of it its own refutation, but Clarendon's exposure
of a heartless calumny is none the less grateful to Falk-
land's friends and admirers: " They who knew either the
lord or the lady, knew well that neither of them was capable
of an ill imagination. She was of the most unspotted, un-
blemished virtue; never married; of an extraordinary talent
of mind, but of no alluring beauty; nor of a constitution of Lon-
